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BROADER CONTROL 





IN CATS 
AND DOGS 


VIOFORM (iodochlorhydroxyquino- 
line) is a powerful antiseptic. It has 
practical advantages over antibiotics 
and sulphonamides, It does not pro- 
duce resistant strains or side effects. 


In Dogs and Cats, non-parasitic skin 
disorders — especially when com- 
plicated by secondary bacterial or 


fungal infection — usually respond — 


quickly to the application of VIO- 
FORM in combination with hydro- 
cortisone. 


VIOFORM-—HYDROCORTISONE SALVE 


G 
VIOFORM-HYDROCORTISONE SALVE effectively 


controls both inflammation and infection. 
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It is soothing, rapidly relieves itching and en- 
courages healing. 


Due to its high potency, only small amounts need 
be applied. Application once or twice daily is 
usually adequate. 





Available in 5 G. Tubes 
each containing : 

Vioform 3% 
Hydrocortisone 1% 

in an emollient greasy base. 
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Some Experiences with Small Daily Doses of Phenothiazine as a 
Means of Control of Strongylid Worms in the Horse 


BY 


T. E. GIBSON 
Central Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge 


SUMMARY.—The rate of acquisition of strongylid 
infestation by a foal whose dam received 1l-gramme 
daily doses of phenothiazine has been compared with 
the rate at which the foal of an untreated mare acquired 
infestation. It was shown that the foal of the treated 
mare had a lower worm burden than that of the un- 
treated one but it was found impossible to rear the foal 
completely free of strongylid worms. An unusual 
reaction of a horse to treatment with I-gramme daily 
doses of phenothiazine is described and the possibility 
that this reaction resulted from the presence of pheno- 
thiazine-resistant worms in the horse concerned is 
discussed. 


N a previous paper (Gibson, 1949) it was recorded 
[nat small daily doses of phenothiazine administered 

to horses would reduce the faecal egg count to a 
very low level or even to zero, and would inhibit the 
development of any strongylid eggs passed in the 
faeces. Under these conditions pasture contamination 
is reduced to a minimum and the number of infective 
larvae on the pasture herbage is small and may even 
be zero. This clearly indicated the possibility of 
rearing a foal free from strongylid worms at pasture 
by keeping its dam on a regimen of daily small doses 
of phenothiazine. Since then a number of workers in 
various parts of the world have used small daily doses 
of phenothiazine in the control of equine strongylosis 
but none has been able to rear foals completely worm 
free under field conditions. It was, therefore, thought 
worthwhile to attempt, under strictly controlled con- 
ditions at the laboratory, to rear a foal free from 
strongylid worms and the results of this experiment 
are recorded in the present paper. The opportunity 
is taken to record an unusual experience which 
occurred during the course of similar experiments a 
few years ago. 

Observation No. 1 

The Acquisition of Infestation by a Foal Running with 
a Mare receiving daily 1-gramme Doses of Phenothia- 
zine 


37 


A paddock of about | acre in area, upon which 
horses had not been grazed for a number of years, 
was used in this investigation. A pregnant mare 
(No. 240) was placed on a regimen of daily 1-gramme 
doses of phenothiazine and a week later her faecal 
egg count was reduced to zero. She was then (Octo- 
ber, 1957) placed in the experimental paddock and 
continued to receive, daily, |-gramme doses of pheno- 
thiazine throughout the period of observation. 
Weekly faecal egg counts were carried out using the 
salt flotation method, and pasture larval counts were 
made by the technique described by Parfitt (1955). 
In May, 1958, the mare foaled and weekly faecal egg 
counts, supplemented when appropriate by differ- 
ential larval counts, were carried out on the foal in 
order to see whether or not it acquired strongylid 
infestation. The foal was slaughtered on June 16th, 
1959, for post-mortem examination. 

The results of this experiment are summarised in 
Table I. It will be observed that strongylid eggs were 
seen in the mare’s faeces on only 10 occasions when 
1 or 2 eggs per gramme were found. It is clear that 
pasture contamination by the mare was minimal and 
this was reflected in the low or zero pasture larval 
counts which persisted throughout the observation. 
In spite of this it will be seen from Table I that the 
foal was able to pick up infestation and that strongylid 
eggs first appeared in its faeces when it was 26 weeks 
old. At the end of the experiment the foal’s egg count 
had reached 100 eggs per gramme and at post-mortem 
examination it was found to be carrying 638 Tricho- 
nema spp. and 9 Strongylus vulgaris. 

Fig. 1 records, for comparison, the results of a 
similar observation carried out some years previously 
on a foal running with untreated horses. It will be 
observed that strongylid eggs first appeared in this 
foal’s faeces when it was 2 weeks old and had dis- 
appeared again by the fourth week. This early 
appearance of strongylid eggs in the faeces of foals 
has been commented on by Russell (1948) who con- 
sidered these eggs to be referable to the habit of 
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TABLE I 
SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE THIRD EXPERIMENT 
































Mare 240 Foal 351 Pasture 
Differential larval count 
Date Strongylid eggs per Strongylid eggs per Larvae 
gramme of faeces gramme of faeces Trichonema spp. Strongylus vulgaris per kg. of 
per cent. per cent. herbage 
Period 
28.10.57-2.6.58 0 — — — 0 
9. 6.58 0 0 — — 0 
16. 6.58 0 0 0 
23. 6.58 0 0 — - 0 
30. 6.58 0 0 —- 0 
7. 7.58 1 0 — a 0 
14. 7.58 0 0 - — 0 
21. 7.58 0 0 — 0 
28. 7.58 0 0 - 0 
6. 8.58 0 0 — 0 
11. 8.58 0 0 —- os 2 Trichonema 
18. 8.58 0 0 — - 0 
25. 8.58 0 0 ~ 7 2 Trichonema 
1. 9.58 1 0 — 2 ‘. 
8. 9.58 1 0 _ -- 2 
15. 9.58 0 0 — — 0 
22. 9.58 0 0 — — 0 
29. 9.58 1 0 — — 0 
6.10.58 0 0 - — 0 
13.10.58 0 0 - — 0 
20.10.58 0 0 — — 0 
27.10.58 0 2 _ — 0 
3.11.58 0 0 — 0 
10.11.58 0 0 - a 0 
17.11.58 1 1 ~ — 0 
24.11.58 0 2 - a 0 
1.12.58 0 2 - — 6 Trichonema 
8.12.58 0 0 - — 0 
15.12.58 0 0 — 0 
22.12.58 0 2 100 0 
29.12.58 0 1 100 0 
5. 1.59 0 I 100 0 
12. 1.59 0 2 100 0 
19. 1.59 0 0 100 0 
26. 1.59 0 0 100 - 0 
2. 2.59 0 1 100 - 0 
9. 2.59 0 10 100 0 
16. 2.59 0 23 100 0 
23. 2.59 0 19 100 0 
2. 3.59 0 28 100 - 0 
9. 3.59 0 20 100 0 
16. 3.59 0 14 100 - 0 
23. 3.59 0 48 100 0 
31. 3.59 0 50 100 0 
6. 4.59 1 61 100 0 
13. 4.59 1 53 100 0 
20. 4.59 0 164 100 0 
27. 4.59 0 89 100 _ 0 
4. 5.59 0 108 100 _ 4 Trichonema 
11. 5.59 0 104 100 — 4 a 
19. 5.59 2 107 100 — 0 
25. 5.59 1 116 99 1 3 Trichonema 
1. 6.59 0 46 100 — 3 o 
8. 6.59 0 61 — — 0 
15. 6.59 1 60 97 3 0 
Discussion 


coprophagia practised by young foals, at this time. 
Strongylid eggs were again found in the faeces when 
the foal was 10 weeks old, after which they were found 
at every examination. The count rose rapidly 
reaching 3,099 eggs per gramme of faeces, although 
by the end of the observation, when the foal was 10 
months old, it had fallen to only 200 eggs per gramme. 


The result obtained in the first observation was dis- 
appointing in that it demonstrated the difficulty of 
rearing a foal (No. 351) free from strongylid worms 
at pasture even under ideal conditions. Comparison 
with Fig. 1, however, indicates that this foal acquired 
a much lower infestation than foal No. 256 which 
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Fic. 1.—Rate of acquisition of strongylid infestation by a foal running with untreated adult animals. 


was running with untreated animals. After it had 
picked up its initial infestation foal No. 351 was itself 
responsible for a large proportion of the infective 
larvae on the pasture herbage and had it been receiving 


l-gramme daily doses of phenothiazine this effect 
would have been reduced and its infestation at the 
end of the experiment correspondingly lower. Treat- 
ment of the foal with daily doses of phenothiazine 
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would, however, have affected its faecal egg count 
and made detection of its infestation during life diffi- 
cult if not impossible. Under practical conditions 
treatment of foals along with their mares would enable 
the foals’ worm burden to be kept to a very low level. 
Complete freedom of infestation is, however, unlikely 
to be achieved and this conclusion is in agreement 
with the results recorded by Todd (1952a). 


Observation No. 2 

An Unusual Reaction Exhibited by a Mare to 1-gramme 
Daily Doses of Phenothiazine 

Two ponies, a gelding (No. 126) and a mare (No. 
139), were placed on an acre paddock and were given 
1 gramme of phenothiazine daily in a small quantity 
of bran and oats. The level of strongylid infestation 
in these animals was assessed by faecal egg counts 
carried out each week by a modified McMaster 
method, or salt flotation method as appropriate. 

The results observed with the mare (No. 139) are 
summarised in the lower half of Fig. 2. After an 
initial spectacular drop in faecal egg count from 2,000 
eggs per gramme to zero, the count soon began to 
rise again and continued to do so throughout the 
period of observation reaching as high a level as 500 
eggs per gramme. Faecal cultures prepared through- 
out this period showed the eggs present to be solely 
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those of Trichonema spp. It had been planned to 
carry out other observations with mare No. 139 toascer- 
tain the cause of this unusual reaction to treatment 
but she died from laminitis before the experiment 
could be completed. The top half of Fig. 2 shows the 
effect of daily |-gramme doses of phenothiazine on 
the faecal egg count of mare No. 139 as described in 
a previous paper (Gibson, 1949). Here an initial 
spectacular drop in egg count was followed by a very 
low or zero egg count throughout the period when 
phenothiazine was being administered. Cessation of 
treatment was followed by a sharp rise in egg count 
4 weeks later, the count eventually reaching the same 
level as before treatment commenced. This result is, 
in my experience and that of others, the usual reaction 
of horses to l-gramme daily doses of phenothiazine 
and was the reaction of the gelding (No. 126) during 
the present experiment. 


Discussion 

The result obtained with mare No. 139 was quite 
unexpected and cannot be explained with confidence 
since full investigation of the phenomenon was 
frustrated by the animal’s death. The possibility that 
the slow rise in faecal egg count, which followed the 
initial sharp fall, was the result of the animal refusing 
to eat the medicated food can be ruled out for in al 
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these experiments great care was taken each day to 
watch all treated horses consume the whole of the 
food containing phenothiazine. In any event, 
previous experience shows that cessation of treatment 
is followed by a relatively sudden rise in faecal egg 
count (see, for example, top section of Fig. 2). The 
only feasible explanation of the gradual rise of faecal 
egg count appears to be that at the beginning of the 
experiment a proportion of the worms carried by 
mare No. 139 were resistant to the effects of small 
daily doses of phenothiazine and that during the 
course of the observation they became increasingly 
resistant or that the proportion of resistant worms 
increased. Although drug resistance is a familiar 
phenomenon to the protozoologist and bacteriologist 
there has been no evidence for the existence of drug- 
resistant strains of nematodes unti! the recent publica- 
tions of Drudge ef al. (1957a, b) and Leland et al. 
(1957). These workers demonstrated that strains of 
Haemonchus contortus and other trichostrongylids 
from sheep on farms where phenothiazine treatment 
had been in use for many years, were more resistant 
to phenothiazine than strains which had had minimum 
exposure to the drug. The former strains were up to 
4 times more resistant than the latter to the effects of 
small daily doses of phenothiazine and were also less 
sensitive to full therapeutic doses of the drug. Previ- 
ously Sinclair (1953) failed in an attempt to produce 
phenothiazine resistance in trichostrongylid worms of 
sheep by exposing successive generations of Tricho- 
strongylus colubriformis to a single dose of 10 or 15 
grammes of phenothiazine. Wetzel (1957) also con- 
cluded that 2 6-week courses of I-gramme daily 
doses of phenothiazine did not produce phenothiazine 
resistance in horses. Knipling (1942) had, however, 
produced phenothiazine resistance in the larvae of 
the arthropod Cochliomyia americana by breeding 9 
out of 13 generations in media containing near-lethal 
doses of phenothiazine. 

Drudge ef al. (1955), in making a taxonomic study 
of the worm burden of horses after 4 years of treat- 
ment with small daily doses of phenothiazine, observed 
that certain species of small strongyles were relatively 
refractory to the effects of treatment and that they 
could continue their reproductive function in its 
presence. It has been the writer’s experience and that 
of others, Todd et al. (1949 and 1950) and Todd 
(1952b), that when receiving daily small doses of 
phenothiazine the faecal egg count of many horses is 
reduced to zero but in some the count never falls 
below 10 to 15 eggs per gramme of faeces. The worm 
burden of these latter horses probably contains a 
significant proportion of the refractory species and 
the unusual reaction to treatment of mare No. 139 
suggests that in certain circumstances these species 
can become predominant. The untoward reaction of 
mare No. 139 to treatment is, however, an isolated 
occurrence and does not warrant the conclusion that 
the continued use of small daily doses of phenothia- 
zine in the horse will result in a population of pheno- 
thiazine-resistant worms. 


Conclusions 
The results recorded in this paper show clearly the 
possibility of controlling worms in horses using small 
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daily doses of phenothiazine, but it seems unlikely 
that infestation could be completely eliminated from 
a stud by this means alone. Horscs in which treatment 
does not result in reduction of faecal egg count to a 
low level, can clearly produce a heavy pasture larval 
infestation and can completely vitiate the effect of 
treatment on those horses which react favourably. 
Where small daily doses of phenothiazine are being 
used to control worms in horses the effect of treatment 
must regularly be checked by means of faecal egg 
counts and any horses not reacting favourably must 
be segregated from the group under treatment. 


Acknowledgment.—Thanks are due to Messrs. G. 
Everett, R. Parker and G. Dammant for technical 
assistance during the course of this work. 
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CONFERENCE ON PIG PROBLEMS 

Nearly 80 agricultural reseerch workers and agri- 
cultural economists from all parts of the United 
Kingdom met in Bath on January 7th at the start 
of a two-day conference on pig production and pig 
husbandry. The conference was the first of its kind 
to be held in the United Kingdom 

The conference was called by the Pig Industry 
evelopment Authority because of a widespread 
feeling among those concerned that research into 
the husbandry and economic aspects of production 
needs better co-ordination. 

Professor M. McG. Cooper, King’s College, New- 
castle, and Professor J. R. Raeburn, University of 
Aberdeen, spoke on the problems of the industry 
from the points of view of the biologist and the 
economist respectively. Mr. I. A. M. Lucas, Rowett 
Research Institute, and Mr. G. B. Clarke, Agri- 
cultural Economics Department of Leeds University, 
discussed pig feeding, and Mr. D. S. Soutar, North 
of Scotland College of Agriculture, and Dr. D. W. B. 
Sainsbury, Cambridge University Veterinary School. 
gave papers on pig housing. 

Among members of the profession present at the 
conference were : — 

Dr. N. S. Barron, Mr. H. I. Field, Mr. J. E. T. Jones, 
Dr. D. Luke, Mr. D. F. Oliver, Professor A. Robertson, 
and Dr. K. G. Sellers. 
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A Short History of Husk 


D. ALLAN 


Department of Veterinary Pathology, University of 
Liverpool 


A. W. JOHNSON 


Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ireland 


SUMMARY This paper gives a brief review of 
the early mentions of a disease of cattle that may 
keasonably be attributed to Victyocaulus viviparus, 
and also of the early accounts of its possible asso- 
.éation with parasitic worms, up to the first complete 
account of the life history of D. viviparus. 


Greece and Rome 

N a study of the diseases of ruminants in antiquity 

by Belitz (1927), there are references to respira- 

tory diseases of cattle, and to the fact that worms 
were recognised within the intestinal tract. 

Belitz said that Aristotle mentioned pneumonia of 
cattle, and he distinguished three kinds of intestinal 
worms : 

(1) the broad intestinal worm (Taenia) 

(2) the round intestinal worm 

(3) oxyuridae. 

He thought that these worms arose by spontaneous 
generation within the lumen of the intestine. Aristotle 
is known to have dissected many animals and is 
regurded as the founder of zoology and comparative 
anatomy. In his extant works, however, he makes 
no mention of worms found in the lungs, nor of any 
disease resembling husk, though it has been suggested 
that there may have been a book of his on the diseases 
of ruminants which is now lost (Stiimpfler, quoted by 
Belitz). 

There are several Roman writers whose works on 
agriculture have come down to us. Affections of the 
bovine respiratory tract are described by Columella 
in “de re rustica” written about a.d. 65. He 
describes 3 kinds of cough: (1) the acute attack of 
coughing, (2) chronic coughing, (3) coughing accom- 
panied by dyspnoea, and gives a cure for each kind. 
He also describes an ulcerous degeneration of the 
lungs, which begins with coughing and loss of weight. 
finally leading to death with great emaciation. Sir 
Fred. Smith (1919) considers this to have been 
tuberculosis. Belitz suggests that it was an inhalation 
pneumonia, as the Romans were accustomed to 
drench their animals with mineral water and had 
become aware of the inhalation danger. 

Columella is followed in these descriptions by 
Gargilius Martialis (about the 3rd century A.D.) and 
Vegetius Renatus (about the Sth century 4.n.). 


Etvmolozy of “Hoose” and “Husk” 
The origin of these two words in the English 
language is somewhat obscure. “Hoose” is used more 
in the Northern part of Britain. while “husk” is used 


more irequently in the Midlands and South. It seems 
prooabie that boin words originated ifom Scandi- 
navia, and Decame iniiuenced Dy focal ulalect. 

Old English (circa A.D. LUUU) “hurosia’ meaning 
a couga, Became variously spelt “host,” “hoose,” 
“hoist,” “haust,” “hoste,” and “hoaste.” In the 
Norihern dialect its use became restricted to the 
description oi a dry type of cough. 

A Northumbrian poem of the 14th century “Cursor 
mundi” refers to“... Alse aand with host in brest 
is spred...” 

Laing (1822) in his “Select remains of the ancient 
popular poetry of Scotland” quotes from “Roull’s 
Cursing ” (circa 1500): “.. . Filuxis, hyvis, or huttit 
ill, Hoist, heidwark, or fawin ill _ 

Ihe earliest available reference to hoose as a 
disease of cattle is in “The Academy of Armory” by 
Randle Holmes of Chester (1688), one of the “Inward 
diseases in cows” being “The cough, or cold and 
shortness of breath, or Hausts.” 

The etymology of husk is more obscure; Skeat 
(1881) suggests that it is derived from “husky,” a 
corruption of “husty” or “hausky” formed from 
“haust.” Edward Lisle, who died in 1722, stated 
in his “Observations in Husbandry” that there was 
in Wiltshire a disease in cows which was locally 
called a hask or husky cough. 


The Renaissance 

Under the influence of the Graeco-Arabic culture. 
there slowly began to revive in Europe the spirit of 
lcarning which, though dimmed for many centuries, 
was ncver wholly extinguished. Universities were 
established in Italy, Spain, France and England, so 
that by the 13th century the “scholastic period” was 
well under way (Hart, 1923). 

Roger Bacon in 1271 produced the first part of his 
“Compendium Studii philosophiae.” 

It was not until the beginning of the 16th century 
that there came the revolutionary revival of scientific 
inquiry. In 1505S Copernicus graduated from Padua. 
and in 1570 Conrad Heresbach published in Cologne 
a German translation of Columella’s “de re rustica.” 
This work of Heresbach’s was translated into English 
by Barnaby Googe and enlarged, being published in 
1577 under the title of “Foure Books of Husbandry.” 

Under “For the loongs” Googe wrote: “The 
sickness of the loongs is perceived if the dewlap be 
hard closed together very farre uppe. also in hard 
feeling the hide upon the backe, it cracketh or 
snappeth much, also a short husking and thrusting 
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out the tongue withall . . . If he be farre gone he will 
grone mucn.” 

Ihen come two very popular writers, both great 
plagiarists and as worthiess as they were popular. 
{ney each wrote several agricultural and veterinary 
works, which went through innumerable editions 
over the next 100 years. Leonard Mascall published 
in 1589 “The First Booke of Catieil.”” ‘Inis 1s largely 
Columella. And Gervase Markham, in 1631, pub- 
lished another’ translation from Heresbach 
(Leclainche, 1936). 


The Agricultural Revolution 

[he Agricultural Revolution took place at the 
same time as the Industrial Revolution, in the 18th 
century, and, indeed, the one helped the other along 
(Trevelyan, 1942). 

Prior to the enclosure of land a communal type of 
village farming existed and stock was not over- 
wintered, being killed and salted down to provide 
meat for the winter period. From 1740 onward the 
enclosure of land speeded up very markedly and 
new farming methods were practised. Draining, 
drilling, sowing and manuring took place, while 
better breeding and feeding methods of cattle were 
sought (Trevelyan, 1942). 

Much farming literature was printed about this 
time, and Bradley (1729), a professor of Botany at 
Cambridge, in a guide to the increase and improve- 
ment of cattle, gives a plant recipe to cure “the husk 
in a bullock.” 

Ruysch in 1744 mentioned worms in the bronchi of 
a calf in his “Thesaurus Anatomicus,” but did not 
associate their presence with the distemper of husk. 
in 1755 comes the first clear clinical picture of para- 
sitic bronchitis with a description of worms in the 
windpipe. This was-a paper read before the Royal 
Society, by Nicholls (1755). Camper in 1778 observed 
in Holland an outbreak similar to that described by 
Nicholls. 

John Swaine (circa 1789) says of the husk in a 
bullock, that cattle are frequently subject to it. and 
farmers should be acquainted with the most proper 
remedies. His remedy is the same as Bradley’s. 

Joshua Rowlin (1794) was a practitioner, but his 
manuscript was edited by Walker of Macclesfield 
who was probably a layman. This states that cough 
or hoosing has a strong resemblance to asthmatic 
complaints, but its course is not the same as asthma. 
He suggests that a sudden change from heat to cold 
air will induce the disease, as the sweat pores are 
suddenly shut up, and the perspirable matter is 
thrown back into the large vessels and a “glutinous 
phlegm” enters the lungs and impedes respiration. 

Thomas Topham (1788) was a pseudonym for the 
author of a compendium of some diseases of cattle. 
This writer, it is presumed. was a country physician. 
In his work he gives a remedy for the Hoose. 

Joseph Downing (1797) wrote “A treatise on the 
disorders incident to horned cattle.” This author 
was said to be in practice in Worcestershire: Smith 
savs of him that he took the work of the mythical 
Thomas Topham, stripped it of its philosophical 
reasonings and served up the naked remainder as an 
original work—-“‘a shameless plagiarism.” Downing 
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states: “—-for a cough or a disease in the lungs when 
of long standing, commonly called the Hoose.” Two 
remeaies are given; one includes salt of wormwood. 
this work was reissued in 1812, this time the author 
being Ihomas Rowlands, said to be a Welsh 
practitioner. 

John Tindall (1811) states that hoosing catie 
exhibit nearly the same symptoms as those mani- 
festing inflammation of the lungs, and adds that cattle 
just recovered from the fog tever are most subject 
to its attacks. Further perusal of this work indicates 
that Tindall meant pneumonia when he wrote about 
fog fever. 

Up to this point most of these authors, with the 
exception of Nicholls, include and confuse under the 
tcrm “hoose,” various respiratory diseases charac- 
terised by a cough. There is no mention of 
jungworms, and the main interest is in remedies. 

Francis Clater (1814), a druggist and chemist of 
Redford, of whom Smith says “ne had little clinical 
experience,” wrote of the hoose in calves: “This 
disease most commonly attacks young calves during 
the first year, and generally seizes them while at grass 
in the summer. In some dry summers it has carried 
oft large numbers to the great loss of the owners. 
Upon examination after death the author has fre- 
quently caused their gullets to be laid open and 
inspected, in which he has found a bunch of worms 
netted or matted together. These, by their continual 
tickling motion, cause the young animal to be almost 
in a constant state of hoosing or coughing.” Later 
he stated, “All these evils may be prevented with care 
and proper management.” 


The 19th Century 

in verbatim notes taken by E. N. Gabriel of Pro- 
fessor Coleman’s lectures at the London College during 
1821-1822, the word Husk is applied to a disease 
in pigs. “If the dirt is suffered to accumulate, and 
they herd much together, it produces a disease “The 
Husk’.”. The London Veterinary College under 
Coleman’s influence confined itself almost entirely to 
the study of diseases of the horse. 

William Youatt started to deliver veterinary 
lectures at the recently founded London University 
in 1831 and these included material on hoose and 
parasitic bronchitis. In his 27th lecture Youatt de- 
scribed parasitic bronchitis: “This occurs principally 
on low, marshy, woody land, and is confined to young 
cattle, and principally yearlings.” He described the 
post-mortem findings of bronchial passages com- 
pletely choked up with worms and_ pondered, 
“Whether the worms are the cause or the effect is 
is not known.” He then suggested oil of turpentine 
as treatment, as this is particularly destructive to 
worms. He further asked, “Can any deleterious gas 
be employed?” 

In The Veterinarian of 1829 (founded by William 
Youatt in 1828) there appeared a description of husk 
symptoms seen in 7, 19-month-old heifers (Leaver, 
1829): “Their breathing was blowing accompanied 
with continual snuMing, and a grunt at every expi- 
ration: the nostrils dilated, foaming at the mouth and 
also slightly at the nostrils.” Two of these died and 
at post-mortem examination worms were seen in the 
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trachea and larynx of each animal. This is probably 
the first description of what is now termed the fog- 
fever syndrome, or the cardiac-pulmonary anoxic 
cycle which gives a clinical picture of partial 
asphyxia. It is interesting also to note that 5 animals 
out of the 7 recovered, despite treatment which con- 
sisted of bleeding and dosing with sulphate and 
nitrate of soda. 

Vigney in 1830 drew attention to the fact that once 
an individual animal had been attacked by husk, it 
was not long before its fellows were also attacked. 

In 1834 Meyer wrote in The Veterinarian of 
bronchitis in calves which appeared to be entirely 
dependent on the existence of worms in the bronchial 
tubes and air passages into the lungs. They belonged 
to the Strongylus species and are one of the divisions 
of the filaria. Meyer gives a very good description 
of the clinical picture of husk in calves and observed 
that the cattle had been drinking from stagnant water 
during what had been a very dry summer. He thought 
that calves swallowed ova and these passed into the 
circulation, to be arrested in the place (lungs) where 
nature intended them to mature. 

Davaine (1860) said “The infected animals spread 
a copious discharge on the grass and in the water 
troughs in the byre. This discharge contains numerous 
larvae mixed with strongyloid debris.” 

In 1865 Leackert published some experimental work 
with the embryos of Strongylus filaria which proved 
that these embryos can be kept alive in moist earth 
for several weeks, and undergo while so conditioned, 
a first moult in from 8 to 14 days. These would not 
infect sheep at this stage. He concludes that certain 
annelids are called upon to act as intermediate hosts. 

Other descriptions of husk outbreaks occur from 
time to time in The Veterinarian between 1834 and 
1875, and in that latter year there appeared, “Record 
of Preliminary Experiments with the Eggs and 
Embryos of the Husk-producing Strongyle of the 
Calf,” by T. S. Cobbold, Professor in the Royal 
Veterinary College. 

The small-tailed strongyle, as it was designated by 
Cobbold, was obtained from a post-mortem specimen 
of calf trachea. He placed the entire egg-content of 
a uterus of this strongyle (Strongylus micrurus) on a 
hollow slide with water. He found the ova were 
1/300” long and 1/750” broad. A few embryos were 
accidentally freed from their shells and these were 
1/90” long and less than 1/1000” thick. The con- 
tents of the embryo he found to be granular 
throughout but concentrated in the centre of the 
body, with no trace of any sexual organs or their 
outlets. When the slide evaporated to dryness he 
found that he could not resuscitate the embryos with 
moisture. This showed for the first time the suscep- 
tibility of first stage larvae to desiccation. 

Cobbold further placed ova on earth in a jar con- 
taining some ferns, and 2 days later found living 
embryos and also an earthworm containing ova and 
embryos. He thus assumed that the earthworm was 
an intermediate host, although later he was unable 
to find nematode embryos in fresh earthworms. For 
a period of 11 days he examined the embrvos in the 
jar, adding more earthworms, and described their 
growth, structural changes, sexual development and 


ecdysis until a heavy frost killed off the larvae. 

Various descriptions of outbreaks of husk 
appeared in The Veterinarian until it ceased publi- 
cation in 1902. 

Daubney (1920) described some experiments which 
indicated that D. viviparus has an essentially similar 
life cycle to D. filaria. 

In 1933 Kauzal experimentally infected guinea- 
pigs and lambs with D. filaria (the generic name 
Dictyocaulus was introduced by Raillet and Henry 
in 1907) and found that in 24 hours some 3rd stage 
larvae had reached the livers of the guinea-pigs, and 
numerous 3rd stage larvac were found in the mesen- 
teric nodes of the lambs. At the end of 5 days the 
larvae had undergone their 3rd moult and were found 
in the lungs; after 8 days 4th stage larvae were to be 
found in the bronchi of both guinea-pigs and lambs: 
while after 18 days young adults were demonstrable 
in the bronchi of guinea-pigs and lambs. 

In 1935 Pavlov confirmed that there was no inter- 
mediate host involved in the life cycle of D. filaria. 

The causal parasite of husk has been variously 
termed : 

Gordius viviparus (Blech, 1782) 

Ascaris vituli (Bruguiére, 1791) 

Strongylus vitulorum (Rudolphi, 1807) 
Strongylus micrurus (Mehlis, 1831) 
Dictyocaulus viviparus (Railliet & Henry, 1907) 

Since the end of World War II a spate of experi- 
mental work has been carried out on the ecology of 
Dictyocaulus viviparus, and the epidemiology. 
pathology and immunology ot the disease which it 
causes in the host body. 
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Clinical Note 
** Retained ” Placenta: an Unusual Site 
D. Harkness 
South Molton, North Devon 


Subject 
An 8-year-old Jersey cow. 


History 

She calved on August 24th, 1959, and the owner 
reported dullness and loss of appetite, especially for 
concentrates, on September Ist, 1959. On examina- 
tion temperature was normal, but ruminal movement 
was suppressed and the faeces were scanty, suggesting 
that this was an early case of acetonaemia: 10 c.c. 
of Di-Adreson-F (Vet.) were given. 


Treatment 

At a further visit to the premises on September 
10th, the owner stated that the cow was no better. 
Examination revealed symptoms of displaced aboma- 
sum at the left upper costal arch. It was decided to 
attempt correction by rolling, and this was carried 
out quite vigorously. As a result, it was seen that 
the “blown” appearance had disappeared when 
the cow regained her feet. She appeared to improve 
for about 72 hours, but by September 15th, her 
condition had deteriorated again and the surgical 
replacement of the abomasum was _ undertaken 
through a left side incision. It was quite easy to 
reach over the top of the rumen with the right arm 
and, at the same time, to push the abomasum under 
with the left hand through the same incision. 

The cow’s condition continued to improve for 
about a week, but on September 24th she was re- 
ported to be off her food again. Although no definite 
evidence could be found on examination, it was 
thought that the abomasum had once more become 
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displaced. The left side incision was re-opened, and 
the abdominal cavity was again explored. The 
abomasum had, in fact, retained its normal position. 
A tense band of omentum, which had not been 
broken down at the first interference, had now 
ruptured where it was attached to the rumen, but 
otherwise nothing abnormal could be found. 

It was decided to perform a rumenotomy and to 
explore the reticulum for possible foreign bodies. 
Immediately on opening the rumen a mass of tissue 
was found which was surrounded by fermenting 
ingesta. It was thought to be a piece of cloth which 
the cow had swallowed, but on closer examination 
proved to be the fibrous remains of a placenta. 
The action of the rumen had twisted and knotted 
the strands of tissue in all directions. No foreign 
bodies were found in the reticulum and the rumen 
and abdomen were closed in the usual way and 
antibiotics were given for 3 days. 


Conclusion 

The interesting feature of this case was the presence 
of the partly digested placenta in the rumen 30 days 
after calving. The cow had no access to any other 
foetal membranes during these 30 days, and there 
is no doubt that she ate her own placenta at the time 
of calving. 

It would be interesting to know how long a healthy 
cow takes to digest her foetal membranes. Pre- 
sumably in this case the digestive upset resulting from 
the displaced abomasum retarded the normal process 
of breaking down the placenta, except for the more 
friable parts, cotyledons, etc. I have always held the 
view that the eating of foetal membranes produces 
no ill effects in the cow, provided choking does not 
take place during the process. In this case, however, 
their presence in the rumen was evidently an added 
embarrassment to an already upset digestion. 
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Persistent Right Aortic Arch in the Cat 
Causing Oesophageal Stenosis* 


BY 


LEWIS JESSOP 
Cardiff 


HE presence of a right aortic arch producing 
"TW vesien obstruction of oesophagus and trachea 
has been described in the dog (Milks & 
Williams, 1935) and the cow (Roberts ef al., 1953). 
Normally, in mammals, the fourth aortic arch of 
the left side persists to form the dorsal aorta. By 
this period of development the primitive oesophagus 
and trachea are already formed. When the alterna- 
tive arrangement occurs and the fourth arch of the 
right side persists, the arch has to cross the oesopha- 
gus and trachea dorsally to join the dorsal aorta. 
With the ligamentum arteriosum (remnant of the 
ductus arteriosus), passing between dorsal aorta and 
pulmonary artery, a fibrous ring is produced which 
encircles the oesophagus and trachea. 


Case Report 
History. The cat, which was a 7-month-old spayed 
queen, had been the smallest of the litter, and 
showed a tendency to vomit as soon as it started to 


Fic. 1.—-Organs in situ. Dilated oesophagus with pulmonary 
artery at point of constriction. 





* This paper was originally presented on April 25th, 1959, 
to the North West Region of the B.S.A.V.A. 
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take solid food. The owner gave small particles 
of soft food, supplemented with a mixture of milk, 
egg and sherry. At the time the cat was spayed it 
was apparently normal. 

Examination. By the time the cat was 7 months 
of age, there was a pouch, palpable, on the left side 
of the neck. No food could be retained and there 
had been a loss of condition. A barium meal was 
vomited at once. 

The cat was anaesthetised and barium sulphate 
introduced into the oesophagus by means of a flexi- 
ble tube. Radiography showed an opaque bulbous 
mass extending forward in the mid-line from the 
mid-thoracic region. At the owner’s request, the 


cat was destroyed. 
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Fic. 2.- Oesophagus reflected to right. Ligamentum arteri- 
osum joining pulmonary artery and dorsal aorta produces 
constriction. 


Post-mortem Examination 

Che oesophagus was constricted at the base of the 
heart; and anterior to it a large sac had formed 
passing forwards to the pharynx. The constriction 
was due to the ring formed by the right aortic arch, 
the ligamentum arteriosum, and the base of the 
heart. There was no trace of the (normal) left 
aortic arch. 

Discussion 

In the available literature there is no known refer- 
ence to this condition in the cat. Whether the 
other possible abnormalities of double aortic arch 
(Lawson, Penhale & Smith, 1957), and aberrant 


(Continued at foot of col. 1, page 47) 
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Some Budgerigar Ailments 
O. G. JONES. Budgerigar Bulletin, September, 1959, p. 23. 


This paper was delivered to the Third World 
Budgerigar Congress at Harrogate in August, 1959. 

The relative incidence of diseases in the various 
systems is indicated in the following analysis of 200 
post-mortem examinations carried out at the Gardens 
of the Zoological Society of London : — 


Enteritis i as sits = 84 
Respiratory diseases ... ~ a 29 
Ornithosis es — one va 8 
Diseases of the reproductive system 28 
Injury as x ~ = 25 
Nephritis ae ss as 15 
General he ia se 27 


Respiratory Diseases 

Upper respiratory tract infections are common. 
usually mild, but often very infectious. Watery con- 
junctival and nasal discharges characterise the milder 
forms, which seldom require treatment, though 
segregation is desirable to prevent spread. However, 
“colds” may develop, affecting the trachea and 
bronchi, the discharges becoming thicker. The onset 
may be rapid, even overnight, and is usually asso- 
ciated with a sudden drop in environmental 
temperature. The treatment is to put the bird in a 
cage maintained at a temperature of 85° to 90° F. 
In addition, an expectorant mixture can be added to 
the drinking water where indicated, or bromoform 
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subclavian artery (Detweiler & Allam, 1955) exist. 
as in the dog, is a matter of conjecture. 

In this case there was no opportunity for 
operative interference, but in such a case a left-sided 
thoracotomy under positive pressure ventilation 
anaesthesia could be attempted to identify and 
divide the ligamentum arteriosum as described by 
Detweiler and Allam; Lawson, Penhale and Smith. 
and by Coward (1957) in the dog. This would allow 
the oesophagus to escape from the constriction. 
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may be given. Prompt treatment is needed to prevent 
spread to the lungs and air sacs. 

Pneumonia may occur as an extension of inflam- 
mation of the upper respiratory tract. It also occurs 
apparently as a result of shock associated with cardiac 
embarrassment and pulmonary congestion. Treat- 
ment again necessitates a cage at 85° to 90° F. If 
this is covered with a blanket, oxygen may with 
advantage be led in by a tube, to raise the concen- 
tration to 5 per cent. above that of the air. Infra-red 
lamps are also useful. Appropriate medicinal 
treatment should be applied. 

Other air passage infections are always serious. 
They may develop from a “ cold ” or independently. 
The author specifies 4 main types: coccal, mycotic, 
tuberculous, and chronic. Symptoms __ include 
“ thumping ” abdominal respirations, distress, ocular 
and nasal discharges, and sometimes gaping. 
Pneumonia develops rapidly. In the coccal forms, 
twice-daily injections of antibiotics supported by the 
treatments already described are often successful if 
prompt. A gasping wheeze characterises the mycotic 
forms, in which diagnosis may sometimes be con- 
firmed from a throat swab. Treatment is generally 
unsatisfactory. Tuberculosis is rare and may not 
be diagnosed ante mortem. Symptoms would include 
wasting and respiratory distress. Chronic bronchitis 
is probably a sequel to earlier acute infection. Birds 
show a wheezing respiration, but otherwise appear 
well. However, they are very susceptible to chills, and 
may develop spasms or convulsions. Camphorated 
oil on a cloth over the cage may help, plus extra 
oxygen during an attack. 


Diseases of the gut—enteritis 

The wide range of causes include chills, bacterial 
infections, diet, frights, and abdominal neoplasia. 
Usually the onset ef diarrhoea is sudden, and is 
associated with chilling or a change of food. The 
latter should be examined for signs of contamination. 
Abdominal palpation may reveal neoplasia as a cause. 
For treatment a combination of antibiotic with a 
sulpha drug is recommended, and kaolin and pectin 
have been suggested also. Alcohol should not be 
used. A heated cage is helpful as in other acute 
conditions. It is suggested that contamination of 
food with Salmonella by rats, and Escherichia coli 
infections derived from human attendants are 
important causes of enteritis, and appropriate pre- 
cautions are advised. 


Overgrown beak 

The causes enumerated are senility, debility, 
improper diet, growth anomalies, infection, and 
trauma. Sloppy food should be avoided. “ Scaly- 
face” should be treated. The beak should be 
trimmed from the sides with curved nail-scissors, 
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to leave a point, not too much being removed at a 
time since blood vessels tend to follow the overgrowth 
down. Material should be provided to gnaw. 


Overgrown claws 

_ These may be due to too narrow a perch or too 
small a cage. They are clipped back to just below 
where the blood vessels can be seen. 


Ege-binding 

This is described as “cramp of the oviduct ” after 
Gray, since it occurs before the egg-shell is formed. 
The bird strains, and pecks at the vent, which may 
become prolapsed. Death may occur if the con- 
dition is not rectified within 12 hours. A _ hospital 
cage at 90° F. should be provided (holding over hot 
water, as often practised, may result in a chill). 
Other measures recommended are cautious lubri- 
cation and abdominal manipulation. Puncture and 
evacuation of the egg using a hypodermic needle and 
syringe has been used by Yealland, but requires skill. 


French moult 

This is rare in the Zoological Society’s collection. 
The works of Gray, Watmough, Yealland, Taylor. 
and Armour, Wilson and Cambell are quoted. 


Cage paralysis 

This admittedly vague term is used for functional 
anatomical conditions due to such causes as senility, 
or deformity or atrophy of the feet or legs, which 
cause the bird to become inactive, or even unable to 
grip its perch. Young birds should be radiographed 
to reveal skeletal deformities or fractures, and 
appropriate mineral and vitamin supplements given. 
In other cases a larger cage or, better, an outdoor 
flight should be provided, with perches of suitable 
sizes. Toe deformities should be corrected. Atro- 
phied feet may be immersed in warm olive oil for 
19 minutes 3 times each day, dressing afterwards with 
Penotrane. 


Fractures 

Wing fractures are less common than those in the 
leg, and most often occur at the junction of the lower 
and middle thirds of the humerus. Flapping often 
makes them multiple and compound, with resultant 
haemorrhage from the muscles. General anaesthesia 
is essential for reduction. The feathers should be 
clipped back, and a matchstick splint applied if the 
damage is not too extensive. Otherwise the wing 
must be left to heal spontaneously, although this will 
result in a “dropped wing ” on the affected side. 
Fractures lower down the wing are easier to treat. 

In the leg, the commonest site of fracture is the 
region of the tibio-tarsal joint, when the most satis- 
factory treatment is to amputate the portion of the 
limb below the fracture. Lower leg fractures, which 
are rarer, are usually compound. They can usually 
be splinted, but careful wound dressing is essential 
to avoid gangrene. Fractures of the femur are best 
left to heal spontaneously, although some shortening 
of the leg is inevitable. 
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Tumours 

These are particularly common in this species. The 
works of Fox, Gray, and Coffin are mentioned in this 
connexion. Malignant tumours are usually only 
diagnosed post mortem, since they are generally 
internal, and seldom produce distinctive symptoms 
before the bird is found dead. They are, of course. 
inoperable. Lipomata are very common. If interna] 
they may produce no symptoms until they interfere 
with intestinal movement, or their weight hinders 
exercise, when the bird is best destroyed. Sub- 
cutaneous lipomata, when interfering with movement 
or function, or becoming ulcerated, may be dissected 
out under local anaesthesia. 


Other conditions 

Owing to shortage of time, the author could not 
deal with neoplasia of the gonads, or with diseases 
of the liver, kidneys, central nervous system, and the 
heart and circulatory system. 

It was unfortunate that shortage of space led to 
the omission of the sources of the many references 
quoted. 








CAPTAIN HARRY V. FENN 


Captain Ivor Hughes writes:— 

Harry Fenn qualified in Toronto in 1893 and 
studied under Professor Andrew Smith, F.R.C.V.S.. 
a fact of which he was very proud. He came to 
England to join the Army early in World War I. 
and on the cessation of hostilities settled here. Dur- 
ing his later life he practised in Harwich. 

He joined the British Veterinary Association, but 
great age, and distance, made it impossible for him 
to take an active part in the life of the S.V.R. 
Division of the Association. He was, however. 
elected an hon. member of that Division. 

A fine figure of a man, he was devoted to his 
profession and spent a long and useful life in the 
service of animals. “ Parting is such sweet sorrow.” 


THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE 


To fill vacancies on the University Grants Com- 
mittee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made 
4 new appointments. The new members, whose 
appointments will expire on December 31st, 1964. 
are: Sir Eric Ashby, master of Clare College, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge: Professor F. W. Rogers 
Brambell, Lloyd Roberts, professor of zoology. 
University College of North Wales, Bangor; Pro- 
fessor C. H. Philips, professor of oriental history 
and director of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London; and Professor J. 
Monteath Robertson, Gardiner professor of chem- 
istry, University of Glasgow. 

Readers may remember that Professor Brambell 
is a member of the Editorial Board of the new 
B.V.A. journal, Research in Veterinary Science. 
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Current Literature 


REPORTS 


Administration Report of the Madras Animal Hus- 

bandry Department for the Year 1956-7. 

During the period under review some of the 
States in India were reorganised and their boundaries 
changed. Madras State was one of those affected. 
As a result the Animal Husbandry Department, like 
other Vepartments had its holdings changed; in its 
case two big livestock farms and a poultry station 
were lost. because of this reorganisation the Report 
has been written in 2 parts, the first covering the 7- 
month period before the change and the second the 
5-month period after it. The result is a rather 
tedious repetition of a great deal of the text, inter- 
spersed with different sets of figures for the two 
periods. 

Madras is a relatively large state covering nearly 
all the southernmost tip of India. Its Animal Hus- 
bandry Department is responsible for all matters 
pertaining to livestock, including the control of 
animal diseases, meat and milk inspection, the 
development of all aspects of the livestock industry, 
and also veterinary education in the state. The 
department is divided into 3 sections—Veterinary, 
Livestock, and Key Villages—and has a sanctioned 
establishment of field, research, and teaching staff 
of over 500 veterinarians and 600 livestock inspectors, 
stockmen, clerical staff, and others. Despite this 
apparently large establishment the complaint is made 
that insufficiency of staff was one of the factors 
hampering the full development of the livestock 
industry to the extent envisaged in India’s second 
five-year plan. As a step towards overcoming this 
insufficiency admission to the four-year B.V.Sc. 
course at the Madras Veterinary College was 
increased from 100 to 120 during the year; additions 
to the Ccllege buildings were also started. 

Animal health. Veterinary Services were provided 
by veterinary hospitals and dispensaries, of which 
there were 108 throughout the state at the end of 
the vear, and by itinerant touring teams. Besides 
touring villages to control epidemics, treat cases, and 
castrate scrub stock, these teams also run first-aid 
centres at convenient places when they visit. Free 
treatment is given for livestock owners with an 
income of less than Rs. 200 a month. 

Not all the veterinary hospitals and dispensaries 
were equipped with electricity or refrigerators and 
some are without microscopes. But where facilities 
allow, many of them house pedigree breeding bulls, 
bucks, and stallions for use on stock in the vicinity. 
At others poultry demonstration units were main- 
tained. 

The number of recorded outbreaks of infections 
and contagious disease was less than in previous 
years. The state was again free of rinderpest but 
haemorrhagic septicaemia, blackquarter, anthrax, 
and foot-and-mouth disease were prevalent and 
responsible for considerable losses of cattle and 
buffaloes. Other conditions occurring in cattle 
incluted surra, brucellosis, bovine Iymphangitis, 
piroplasmosis, ephemeral fever, coccidiosis, mastitis, 


nasal schistosomiasis, and mange. In sheep and 
goats anthrax, sheep-pox, goat-pox, and _ entero- 
toxaemia were seen. Rabies was prevalent, its 
occurrence in jackals being a contributory factor. 
In poultry, vaccinations against fowl pox and 
Ranikhet (Newcastle) disease were carried out. 

Virtually all the vaccines and sera used in the 
state were produced at the department’s Institute of 
Veterinary Preventive Medicine, Ranipet, which also 
supplied large quantities of freeze-dried rinderpest 
to the neighbouring Andhra State as part of the 
national Rinderpest Eradication Campaign. Some 
research was also carried out at the Institute, mainly 
towards improving the quality of various vaccines 
and the techniques of making them. Other research 
work was conducted at the Madras Veterinary 
College and, by Veterinary Disease Investigation 
Officers, in the field. 

Animal husbandry and_ livestock development. 
The department obviously has an extensive pro- 
gramme for this important branch. It aims to 
improve local breeds of livestock by distributing 
“improved ” stud animals and birds to stock-owners, 
by demonstration and propaganda, and by research 
into breeding, feeding, and management problems. 

Its main centre is the livestock research station 
at Hosur, for over 90 years an army remount depot 
and now one of the largest farms in Asia. Here 
work is carried out mainly on 4 Indian breeds of 
cattle—Sindhi, Kangayam, Gir, and Hallikar—of 
which nearly 1,000 head are maintained on the 
station. It also carries approximately 240 indigenous 
sheep and nearly 2,000 head of White Leghorn, 
Rhode Island Red, and Black Minorca poultry. 
Two much smaller district livestock farms are main- 
tained, as well as a separate 600-head sheep farm 
where local Nilgiris sheep are crossed with Romney 
Marsh rams from Australia, a poultry research sta- 
tion near Madras carrying some 5,000 head, and 
about 30 small poultry demonstration units. 

Sixteen artificial insemination centres were in 
operation using mainly Sindhi, Kangayam, and 
Murrah bulls; nearly 25,000 inseminations were 
made from these centres. In addition over 90,000 
services were made by 1,700 departmental stud bulls 
in various parts of the state. 

Considerable emphasis is laid on the Key Village 
system. Under this system sefected “key” villages 
are given special intensive attention in all branches 
of animal husbandry in the hope that as the benefits 
became visibly obvious in these “ key ” villages other 
villages in the neighbourhood will adopt these better 
husbandry methods. Various forms of subsidy are 
given also. 

Plans were in hand to establish for Madras city 
a milk supply on the lines of the highly successful 
Arev Milk Colony Scheme at Bombay. 

The Report contains a mass of production figures 
for the various breeds of livestock and poultry on 
the departmental farms and stations. In view of the 
low egg vields and hatchability rates shown by their 
exotic poultry breeds wnder tropical Indian condi- 
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tions one wonders whether the policy of using them 
to upgrade the indigenous Desi fowl will prove 
entirely successful. 

A rather unusual feature for an annual report is 
the attachment of a copy of the Indian government’s 
“remarks” on the work of the department for the 
year; with a few exceptions they are complimentary. 

Many annual reports give too little information. 
This one, 368 pages long, tends to err in the opposite 
direction; it is so full of minutiae that the reader 
finds it hard to see wood for trees. It contains a 
surfeit of statistics of all kinds, from salary scales 
to egg scales, from birth weights to football results 

but, alas, none of the various livestock populations 
in the state. Nevertheless, the final impression is 
of a department earnestly striving tc improve the 
lot of the peasant farmers by all the means it can 
command within its iimits of personnel, equipment. 
and money and accomplishing a great deal within 
these limits. 

W. E. L. 


Bechuanaland Protectorate Government: Annual 
Report of the Department of Veterinary Services for 
1956. 

Bechuanaland, one of the three British High 
Commission territories, is considerably larger than 
France. The western portion is occupied principally 
by the Kalahari Desert where big game abounds but 
the eastern half is mostly veldt-land affording good 
pasturage for large herds of cattle. Although the 
Protectorate has only some 300,000 human inhabi- 
tants its livestock population in 1956 amounted to 
1} million cattle, half a million sheep and goats and 
36,000 equine animals, most of them donkeys. Pigs 
(4,000) and poultry (177,000) were relatively scarce. 
This livestock constitutes the chief wealth of the 
native peoples and one of the territory’s most 
important exports. 

In his report on his Department’s activities for 
1956 the Director of Veterinary Services, Mr. J. E. R. 
Roe, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., gives an interesting and com- 
prehensive account of the animal industry in the 
Protectorate, including the difficulties at present 
hampering its expansion and the plans for countering 
them. It is very evident that the Department has an 
immensely important rdle in the country’s welfare, 
a fact that has been recognised by the award of 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds for a 
5-year development plan. Under this plan it is 
intended, among other things, to obtain more 
Departmental staff, office accommodation, storage 
facilities and vehicles, to install communication 
wireless sets in remote quarantine stations, to extend 
free vaccination services against certain diseases, and 
to purchase and distribute to farmers some 300 stud 
bulls for the improvement of their herds. For a 
country in which livestock is so important it would 
be difficult to imagine a better way to spend money. 


Animal Industry 

Over £1.5 million worth of cattle carcases were 
exported to the Union of South Africa. Northern 
Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. and £73.500 worth 
of live cattle to Northern Rhodesia. Other sizeable 
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exports were hides and skins (£268,000), sheep, 
buiter, butter-fat and bonemeal. During the year 
tne value of all exports of animal origin amounted to 
£2,283,000, an increase on the previous year’s figure. 
No figures of the internal trade in livestock are 
cowinable but is known to be considerable and any 
interruption to it, for example by major disease out- 
breaks, is quickly reflected in the general trade in the 
country. 

A small but thriving venture was started at Lobatsi 
where a butcher started to make various forms of 
processed meats, such as pressed beef, sausages, 
smoked mutton and so on. Two large ranches for 
the production of slaughter stock were run by the 
Colonial Development Corporation, which also ran 
the Lobatsi abattoir. 

Ihe Director draws attention to several factors 
which combine to hinder the development of the 
livestock industry. They include firstly the extensive 
grass fires that are allowed to occur each year and 
which do much damage to pasturage, secondly the 
acute water shortage in some areas, thirdly overstock- 
ing, and finally the traditional native systems of 
husbandry. Although progress in overcoming some 
of these problems is unavoidably slow considerable 
advances in countering others are being made, 
notably in improving water supplies by the provision 
of dams and boreholes. There have also been 
encouraging signs of a greater interest by some 
African owners in obtaining better breeding bulls. in 
castrating scrub stock and in seeking prophylactic 
vaccinations for their animals. Constant Depart- 
mental propaganda is, however, needed. 


Disease 

Apart from a widespread outbreak of lumpy skin 
disease and the continued problems of trypancso- 
miasis and helminthiasis in N’gamiland the situation 
was generally satisfactory during the year. 

Anthrax is. controlled by compulsory annual 
vaccination of all cattle in the Protectorate; nearly 
14 million doses of vaccine were issued. Blackquarter 
is enzootic and caused some 4,000 deaths; over 
200,000 vaccinations were made. African stock- 
owners are familiar with this disease and it is said 
that they can diagnose it by the characteristic smell 
of the meat of the dead animal. Contagious 
abortion increased in incidence during the year, 
particularly in the Northern Province. By strict 
patrols foot-and-mouth disease was kept out of the 
Protectorate despite a serious outbreak occurring ip 
the adjoining Caprivi Strip. 

Lumpy skin disease which had first appeared and 
become widespread in Bechuanaland the previous 
year continued to extend in 1956. Nearly 5.000 deaths 
due mainly to secondary bacterial invasion were 
reported. Vaccination offered little benefit but 
frequent dipping or spraying seemed to have a sub- 
stantial effect in preventing spread. 

Fourteen cases of animal rabies were detected. No 
permanent improvements can be honed for until 
general anti-rabies vaccination and dog-destruction 
can be carried out: these entail problems of admini- 
stration, staff and public co-oneration which have 

(Continued at foot of adjoining column) 
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News and Comment 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF HEALTH 

On January 29th, in the Slater Hall, Royal 
Museum and Beaney Institute, High Street, Canter- 
bury, at 10 a.m., there will take place a discussion 
on “The Poultry and Broiler Industry: Public 
Health Aspects.” The following Papers will be 
presented: “ The Broiler: its Production, Processing. 
and Handling,” by A. R. Pendry; “ Inspection of 
Poultry,” by W. R. Lee, Deputy Chief Meat 
Inspector, Corporation of London; “ Diseases and 
Toxaemias Transmissible to Man from Poultry or 
Poultry Products,” by P. H. de Gruchy, M.R.C.V.S.; 
“Salmonellae and Poultry,” by J. H. C. Walker, 
Director, Public Health Laboratory, Maidstone: 
“ Waste Disposal from Broiler Stations,” by E. H. C. 
Wadhams. Chief Public Health Inspector, Witham 
U.D.C. 


USE OF ALKALI ARSENITES TO END 

In’ a public speech made at Wells, Somerset. 
recently the Minister of Agriculture said: - 

“One of the scientific developments which has 
helped all of us, horticulturists and farmers, to cut 
our costs and reduce wastage, has been the increas- 
ingly effective chemical sprays. Recently, however. 
there has been much concern about the use of alkali 
arsenites. As you know, these are used extensively 
for killing potato haulms. The potential risks here 
are particularly wide because of the large number 
of people involved and the danger to cattle. The 
Advisory Committee on Poisonous Substances which 
deals with agriculture and food storage recommended 
that their use should be voluntarily banned. I held 
urgent consultations with the Organisations con- 
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yet to be solved. The accomplishments in other 
comparable African territories indicate, however, that 
they should not be insuperable. 

Trypanosomiasis continued to be troublesome in 
N’gamiland, in parts of which the fly belt enlarged. 
Some 12,500 cattle were treated with Ethidium 
Chloride or Antrycide. 

Non-scheduled diseases met with included botulism 
and aphosphorosis, calf paratyphoid, foot-rot, horse 
sickness, malignant catarrh and __helminthiasis. 
Fascioliasis and haemonchosis were particularly pre- 
valent in stock along the rivers in N’gamiland and 
further complicated the trypanosomiasis picture. 
Heartwater, anaplasmosis, piroplasmosis, _ tick 
pyacmia and sweating sickness were among the tick- 
borne diseases that occurred. 

Parasitic infestation was responsible for the 
highest proportion of slaughterhouse condemnations; 
cysticercosis was common. 

The Department now has a full establishment of 
Veterinary Officers and the progress achieved in all 
aspects of the animal industry in 1956 can confidently 
be expected to continue in the years ahead. 

W. E. L. 


cerned, including of course the N.F.U. I am very 
glad to be able to tell you that agreement has now 
been reached that the manufacture of alkali arsenites 
for use in this country as haulm destroyers and wood 
killers shall now stop, and that after this year’s 
potato harvest the agricultural and ancillary 
industrics will withdraw these arsenites from agri- 
cultural use.” 


MR. MICHAEL WHITMORE 
Messrs. M. B. Stephers and J. 8. H. Morrish write:— 

The tragic death of Mike Whitmore, recorded last 
week. will have come as sad news to all his friends. 

He qualified from the Royal Dick in June, 1956. 
after gaining his rowing Blue, and election to the 
Presidency of the University Athletic Club. 

After a locum in Cumberland he married and 
went to Derbyshire; only a few weeks later he 
became ill and subsequently spent many weeks in 
hospital. He then came to Reading to do small- 
animal work. 

During this time he knew that his life might be 
short, but his courage and ability to live life to the 
full made one admire him greatly. Despite this 
threat he set off to America, where, as we knew he 
would, he made a success of practice in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont and entered a partnership there. 

We who passed through college with him, and 
those who worked with him, have lost a great friend, 
and the profession a member of great promise. 

To his wife and two boys we send our deepest 
sympathies. 


ADDITIONAL NEW YEAR HONOURS 

In addition to the names published last week, the 
following will be of interest to members of the 
profession : 

C.B.E., Mr. B. J. M. Nairn, consul-general at 
Tangier and also a veterinary surgeon. M.B.E., Mr. 
R. J. M. Gillies. veterinary officer, Northern Rho- 
desia. Sir Philip Morris. vice-Chancellor of Bristol 
University, received the K.C.M.G.; he, like Dr. John 
Hammond, c.B.k.. is an Honorary Associate of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

By inadvertence. in last week’s issue, the names 
of Mr. J. M. Angell, Dr. Joseph Edwards, Mr. 
A. T. R. Mattick, and Mr. W. T. Price were desig- 
nated O.B.E.; this should have read C.B.E. 


THE AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT 
COUNCIL 

rhe fourth report of the Agricultural Improvement 
Council, published on January 8th, shows the variety 
of technical problems with which the present-day 
farmer and scientist have to deal and tells how the 
Council is helping to tackle them. 

The report gives a good deal of attention to the 
work of the Ministry’s experimental husbandry farms 
and horticulture stations. These farms and stations 
conduct experiments under varying conditions of soil 
and climate to test the results of research on a field 
scale and to investigate local problems. It is on the 
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advice of the Council that their experimental pro- 
grammes are framed. The Report summarises the 
work being done. Many hundreds of experiments, 
mostly long term, are being carried out in an attempt 
to solve urgent and important farming problems. 
Examples are selection for beef production, calf 
rearing methods, grass conservation and glasshouse 
construction, heating and ventilation. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office and Booksellers, price 
2s. or 2s. 3d. by post. 


PERSONAL 
Births 

GRANT.—-On December 29th, 1959, to Elspeth, 
wife of Forbes Grant, M.R.C.v.S., Burnbank Bunga- 
low. Kiffen, a daughter, Barbara Jane. 

Guiteripe._-On January 4th, at Old Entebbe. 
Uganda, to Mary and Patrick Guilbride, a son. 
Kerreth Hugh Langford, brother for Shannon and 
Lys. 

McLacuHian.—-On January 3rd, 1960, to Jeanette. 
wife of Hugh McLachlan, B.v.M.s., Stranraer, Wig- 
townshire, a son. 

WaL.is.—On January 2nd, 1960, at Battle Hos- 
pital, Reading, to Margaret, wife of A. S. Wallis. a 
son, Timothy Stephen, a brother for Fiona Janet. 


Engagement 

MATHIESON—ELLioT.._-The engagement is an- 
nounced between Andrew Ogilvie, third son of the 
late Andrew Mathieson and of Mrs. Mathieson, 
Milltown, Arbuthnott, Laurencekirk, and Helen 
Weir, elder daughter of the late David Y. Elliot. 
and of Mrs. Elliot, Newbigging, Carsil, Blairgowrie. 


COMING EVENTS 
January 

20th (Wed.) 11th Anniversary Dinner-Dance of the 
University of Bristol Centaur Society at the 
Berkeley, Clifton, Bristol. 
Meeting of the Warwickshire Veterinary Club in 
the Regent Hotel, Leamington Spa, 8 p.m. 

22nd, 23rd and 24th (Fri., Sat. and Sun.). A.V.S. 
Conference at the Veterinary College of Ireland. 
Dublin. ; 

23rd (Sat.) Annual General Meeting of the East 
Anglian Pathologists’ Club at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Madingly Road, Cambridge, 
2 p.m. 

27th (Wed.). Meeting of the Staffordshire and Derby- 
shire Veterinary Club at the White Hart Hotel. 
Uttoxeter, 8 p.m. 

28th (Thurs.). Meeting of the Western Counties 
Veterinary Society at the Rougemont Hotel. 
Exeter, 2.30 p.m. 
Meeting of the B.S.A.V.A. Metropolitan Region 
at the Royal Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole 
Street, London, W.1. Dinner 7 p.m.; Paper 9 p.m. 
General Meeting of the Society of Practising Vet- 
erinary Surgeons at the Royal Veterinary College. 
London, N.W.1, 6.30 p.m. 
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29th (Fri.). Annual General Meeting of the North 
of Ireland Veterinary Association in the Lecture 
Hall of the Pharmaceutical Society, 73, University 
Street, Belfast, 7 p.m. 


February 
3rd (Wed.) Meeting of the Southern Counties Veterin- 
ary Society at the Royal Hotel, Winchester. 


Sth (Fri.) Annual Ball of the Royal (Dick) School 
of Veterinary Studies in the Assembly Rooms, 
George Street, Edinburgh, 9 p.m. 


BRITISH VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 
Quarterly Meetings in London 
Wednesday, January 20th, at 7 Mansfield Street. 
10 a.m. Farm Livestock Committee. 
11.30 a.m. Parliamentary and Public Relations 


Committee. 

2.15 p.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 

4.30 p.m. Home Appointments Committee. 
Thursday, January 2\st, at 7 Mansfield Street. 

10 a.m. Small Animals Committee. 

2.15 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Com- 


mittee. 
Friday, January 22nd, at Connaught Rooms, W.C.2. 
10.15 a.m. Council Meeting. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE INFECTED PREMISES 


The list 2iven below indicates, first the county in which 
are situated the premises on which disease has veen con- 
firmed, followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Anthrax 
fyr. Broomberry Farm (Jan. 11). 
Ches. Pool Farm, Over, Winsford (Jan. 11). 
Derbys. The Beeches Farm, Waldley, Doveridge (Jan. 8) 
Dumfries. Amisfield (Jan. 5). 
Kent. Shorehill Farm, Kemsing, Sevenoaks (Jan. 8). 
Lanark. Floors Farm, Strathaven (Jan. 11). 
Northants. Red Lodge Farm, Polebrook, Peterborough 
(Tan. 5). 
Stirling. Burnfoot Farm, Dumgoyne, Glasgow (Jan. 11) 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Herts. 577, Goffs Lane, Goffs Oak, Waltham Cross (Jan 


Leics. Piggery, Clarke Fstate, Melton Road (Jan, 11). 


Fowl Pest 

Bucks. Elm Tree Farm, Steeple Claydon, Bletchley (Jan 
1); Conn Farm, Cranfield, Bletchley (Jan. 5). 

Cambs. 32, High Street, Waterbeach; Manea Lane, 
Stuntney, Fly; Poultry Farm, Straight Road, Manea, 
March (Jan, 4); Enterprise Nurseries, Shepreth. Royston 
(Jan. 5); 17, Bennvend Road, Waterbeach (Jan, 6); Small- 
holding, Kings Hedges Road, Chesterton (Jan. 7); Ro-kery 
Nook, High Street, Waterbeach; Long Acre, Allans Drive, 
Gorefield, Wisbech; The Bungalow, Smeeth Road, Emneth, 
Wisbech; Newton Fen, Gorefield, Wisbech (Jan, 8); Ivy 
Farm, Royston; Clarkson House, Leverington Common, 
W isbech (Jan. 9). 

Essex. Melindin, Lodge Lane, Collier Row, Romford: 
The Grove, Lodge Lane, Collier Row, Romford; Floradean. 
Lodge Lane, Collier Row. Romford; Lyme Regis, Lodge 
Lane, Collier Row. Romford (Jan. 4); Salcombe, Chalk 
Street, Rettendon Common, Chelmsford (Tan. 6): Barley- 
lands, Billericay (Jan. 7); Clavering Court, Clavering, 
Saffron Walden: Weatherall, Briscoe Road, Rainham: 
Tenkins Farm, Navestock, Romford (Jan. 8): The Hazels, 
Wicken Road, Clavering, Saffron Walden: Red House, 
Kelvedon, Colchester; The Teazel, Lodge Lane, Collier 
Row, Romford (Tan. 9): 1, Ewell Hall Chase, Kelvedon, 
Colchester; Heathfield Tiptree, Colchester (Jan. 10); The 
Fsperanza Nurseries, Stapleford Abbotts, Romford (Jan. 11). 
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Hants. Sunnyside, Salisbury Road, Broughton, Stock- Church Street, Occold, Eye; Potash Farm, Mellis, Eye (Jan. 
bridge (Jan. 5); Park Farm, Over Wallop, Stockbridge 5); Sunningdale, Holmsoy Green, Beck Row, Bury St. 
(Jan. 8). mag rlantation Farm, Earsham, Bungay; Gowers 

Iiketshall, St. Margaret, Bungay (Jan. 6); Hall Farm 


Herts. Bradbury Farm, Hare Street, Buntingford; The Farm, 
Thatched Cottage, Smith End, Barley (Jan. 4); Bandons, Cottage, Kirby Cane, Bungay; Bulls Hall Cottage, Bulls 
Anstey, Buntingford (Jan. 5); Pelham Road, Great Hor- Hall Road, Occold, Eye (Jan. 7); The Staith, Bungay (Jan. 
mead, Buntingford (Jan. 7). 8); Poultry Rearing Station, Bradwell, Great Yarmouth; 

Hunts, 3, Cow Lane, Godmanchester (Jan. 9). College Farm, Aldeby, Beccles; East End Farm, Aldeby 

Kent. Swifts Farm, Bungalow, Smarden, Ashford (Jan. (Jan. 9); Sycamore Farm, Beck Row, Bury St. Edmunds, 
4); Marsham, Ashford; The Orchards, Smarden, Ashford The Mill, Thorndon, Eye (Jan. 10); Four Bays, Station 
(Jan. 7); Malt House Farm, Smarden, Ashford; Truvaille, Road, Lakenheath, Brandon (Jan. 11). . 
Great Mongeham, Deal (Jan. 8); New Shelve Farm, Len- Sussex. Old Maypole Farm, High Hurstwood, Uckfield 
ham, Maidstone (Jan. 10); Bull Inn, Lenham, Maidstone —. 4); A mre eee ne or — ha _— 

an. 11). olding, Uckfield Road, Lewes (Jan. 6); Vulcans Farm, 

J Norfork. Woolsey Farm, Old Catton, Norwich; College Coopers Green, Uckfield (Jan. 8); Acacia Cottage, Halland, 

Farm, Old Buckenham, Attleborough; Clayhall Farm, Lewes (Jan. 10); Wilmshurst, Elihurst, Five Ash Down, 

Bressingham, Diss; King Street, New Buckenham, Nor- Uckfield (Jan. 11). es :, de 

wich; Dale Farm, Dereham (Jan. 4); Bridge Farm, Anting- Warwicks. Park House, 29, Cleeve Road, Marcliffe, 

ham, North Walsham; Lodge Farm, 3 rundall Lane, Alcester (Jan. 7); West Hillborough Farm, Bidford-on-Avon, 

Brundall, Norwich; Mill Farm, Barford, Norwich; West Alcester (Jan, 9). eee 

End, Ingworth, Norwich; Manor Farm, Roydon, Diss; 3, Yorks. Bridge Farm, West Haddlesey, Sel y Gan. 4); 

Thorpe Road, Roughton, Norwich; Howe Hall, Brooke, Resetete Cottage, wag nse He oan gy Hoag ny 

Norwich; Manor Farm, Kettlestone, Fakenham; Stray (Jan. 5); Westfield House, Chapel Haddlesey, Selby (Jan. 11). 

rn a Park Lane, Wymondham; Waveney House, Wey- 

bread, Diss; Brae Cottage, Tithe Barn Road, Briston, Swine Fever 

Melton Constable (Jan. 5); Hill Poultry Farm, Ing worth, ™ —_ in a — 

Norwich; Dove House, Harleston; The Firs Farm, Gissing, Bucks. Piggeries Sn oe Crown Castle Inn, Sherington, 

Diss; Hope House, Hindelvestone, Dereham; Wood'ands Newport Pagnell Gan. 5). : ; , 

Farm, Moulton St, Michael, Norwich; The Rectory, Swan- > wage Bridge Lane, ee ee a ‘ 

ton Abbot, Norwich; Hill Farm, Mendham, Harleston; —s orest House Farm, Castle Hill, Kelsall, Chester 

Leggat Farm, Thompson, Thetford; The Common, Lyng, poe a ee Ritacens ita . ' : 

Norwich; Brunstead Grange, Stalham, Norwich (Jan. 6); Pg i ———— ey ee Gan. Fa Ba 

Star Inn, Tivetshall, Norwich; Bray Farm, Sutton, Stalham; ) ee Jan 7). R ae eo - U, 8). Guill ‘ 

3, Hall Cottages, Pudding Norton, Fakenham; Halby Farm, raengg eehve # N: ed  * othiat an? oe T eon “4 

Norton Subcourse, Norwich; Ling Road, Palgrave, Diss; Sithney eee am Godolphin aoe Me st 

Guarch Farm, Trittington, Norwich; 19, Leather a sa 2a Great Busullow, Newbridge, Penzance; Treweeth, Germoe, 

Cowslip Farm, Hales Green, Norwich; W hite Hart Inn, wna 9 ie ag eo 

Nein samp Norwich Black Horse Farm, Little Ryburgh, an, 11). a : i aia - Ts ‘ 
‘akenhatn; 26, White Hart Street, Aylsham, Norwich; 4, “spay —— — 

Oakfield Road, Aylsham, Norwich (Jan. 7); Mendham auee, Coes ee, Se ae Se. > 

Lodge, Mendham, Harleston, Aspen Hall, Hepworth, Diss; Newton anes): omae Ghats Kin dbo "nines Bryan 

1, Bellevue Terrace, Rollesby, Great Yarmouth; The Sturminster Newton (an. 6). isi nina sae 

Meadows, Saxlingham, Norwich; Olde Farm, Banham, ” Essex. Ships Farm, Wrabness, Manningtree; Bata Dairy 

Norwich; Mill Farm, Deopham, Wymondham; 4, Riverside Farm, East Tilbury, Grays (Jan. 5); The Pigeeries, South- 

Cottages, Corpusty, North Walsham; 17, Little Ryburgh, view Road, West Thurrock. Grays (Jan. 6); Davy Downs 

Fakenham; Mendham Mill, Mendham, Harleston; Station Farm, North Stifford, Grays: Red House Farm. Sible 

Farm, Wortwell, Harleston (Jan. 8); 38, Honingham, Hedingham (Jan. 7); The Coppice Church Lane. Hutton 

Norwich; The Meadows, Hardly Road, Chedgrave, Brentwood (Jan 8) : 7 cninigs 3 

Loddon, Norwich; Willow Drive, South Green, Flints. Bryn Flynnon Farm, Bryn-y-Baal, Mold (Jan. 11) 

Dereham; Boundary Farm, Sutton, Norwich; Brook- Herts. Stapleford Place Farm Stapleford (Jan. 6). 

hill Farm, Thursford, Fakenham; Poultry Rearing Hunts. Saltwell Lodge Farm, Leighton (Jan. 11). 

Station, Burgh St. Margaret, Norwich; Poultry Rearing Salop. Park Farm, Minsterley, Shrewsbury (Jan. 5); Wig- 

Station, Bradwell, Great Yarmouth (Jan. 9); Castle House, more Lane, Halfway House, Shrewsbury; Little Hayford 

Castle Street, Thetford; No. 1 Bungalow, West Tofts, Farm, Halfway House, Shrewsbury (Jan. 11). 

Thetford ; Chalk Hall Farm, Holkwood, Thetford; The Somerset. Slough Court, Stoke St. Gregory, Taunton 

Court, Victoria Road, Diss (Jan. 10); Officers Married (Jan. 6): Lower Farm, Westcombe, Shepton Mallet (Jan. 11). 

Quarters, West Tofts, Thetford; 4 the Footpath, Swanton Suffolk. Oak Tree Farm, Holton, Halesworth (Jan. 5). 

Abbott, Norwich (Jan. 11). Surrey. Bridley Manor Farm, Worplesdon, Woking (Jan. 
Northants. Catwater Farm, Thorney, Peterborough 11). 

(Jan. 6). Sussex. Awbrooke, Old Farm, Scaynes Hill. Haywards 
Notts. Forest Farm, Farnsfield, Newark (Jan. 6). Heath (Jan. 5); Walters Farm, Robertsbridge (Jan. 11). 
Suffolk. Silver End, Finningham, Stowmarket; 51, Kings- Wilts. Sprinefields, Calne (Jan. 5); Eastcott Manor Farm, 

way, Mildenhall, Bury St. Edmunds (Jan. 4); The Bottles, Easterton, Devizes (Jan. 11). 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN 
Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled (Notifiable) Diseases 

















Period Anthrax Atrophic Rhinitis Foot-and-Mouth Fowl Pest Sheep Scab Swine Fever 

Ist to 15th Dec., 1959 — _ 8 == 24 375 _- 62 
1958 ‘ae ‘at 13 a — f — 7 

Corresponding {1957 =” 8 wn 30 82 a 36 
period in 1996 .. ODD on 9 113 -— 18 
Ist Jan. to 15th Dec., 1959 ih 245 2 37 1,752 — 1,258 
. 1958 pi ne 156 5 116 705 = 1,224 
—. 1957... 807 9 165 959 in 921 
“i 1956 xan «os «1,230 1} 155 884 = 718 
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Letters to the Editor 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal opinions of the writer only and their publication does not 
imply endorsement by the B.V.A,. 


GENERAL 
Abnormalities in our Cattle Population 

Sir,—It may not be well known among the pro- 
fession that the operators of cattle breeding centres 
in this country are interested in the collection of 
data on abnormalities in our cattle population. 

Certain abnormalities have been reported over the 
years and a full analysis made of their occurrence. 
There are, however, very many still to be examined, 
and it is for this reason that all A.I. centres and at 
least one breed society have been keenly interested 
in the collection of information on this subject over 
the past few years, from both A.I. and natural service 
matings. 

Up to the present time collaboration has provided 
us with reports of abnormal animals covering all 
degrees of importance, and if full use is to be made 
of such information one day, it is essential that no 
cases are overlooked, no matter how trivial they 
may seen). 

Veterinary surgeons in practice are in a position 
to suggest that their clients bring to the notice of 
the A.J. centres animals showing abnormalities 
which at this stage of our knowledge may fall into 
the category either of inherited or developmental 
problems. A very strong plea is therefore made on 
behalf of the A.I. industry that this should on all 
occasions be done. 

As already pointed out, a reporting system is in 
hand and the form used for this purpose by insemi- 
nators gives adequate material upon which to work 
in assessing the importance of various factors. Copies 
of this form should be obtainable from local A.I. 
centres, and should serve as a guide to the type of 
information sought. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY SMITH. 
Milk Marketing Board, 
Thames Ditton, 
Surrey. 
January 12th, 1960. 


A Veterinary Television Talk 


Sir,—I hasten to add my support to the views 
expressed by Mr. Phillips in THE VETERINARY 
REcoRD of January 2nd. 

Following the original B.B.C. programme on 
bovine parturition, several clients queried the views 
expressed, having found them at variance with 
methods adopted in this practice. 

Like Mr. Phillips, I find the present position not 
only alarming, but also irritating, in that the working 
relationship between practitioner and client can be 
so easily disturbed by the views of one person. In 
addition, those listeners accepting the broadcaster 


as representing the profession will, from time to time, 
question the confidence they place in their local 
practitioner. 

There is another aspect which merits consideration. 
In a recent “Good Companions” programme, a 
non-registered person was allowed to list and describe 
the symptoms of hard pad and distemper complex. 
This, by itself, was of no real consequence until a 
veterinary surgeon appeared (distinguished by his 
white coat!) to vaccinate a suitable subject. Surely, 
there being a veterinary surgeon available, he was 
the proper person to describe the disease. I cannot 
imagine a similar set of circumstances obtaining in 
a programme on some aspect of human medicine. 

Personally, I fecl that television and sound broad- 
cast programmes should be a priority consideration 
of the public relations officer. His department 
should be consulted regularly by the B.B.C. to 
ensure that at all times there is :— 

(a) A consensus of professional opinion, or 
subsequent discussion (as opposed to the views of 
one person). 

(b) A modicum of professional protocol. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. H. JAMES. 
16, Basset Road, 

Camborne, 

Cornwall. 

January 5th, 1960. 


Sir-—Not having access to television except 
through the generosity of some of my more affluent 
friends I cannot enter into the discussion on “A 
Veterinary Television Talk.” Nevertheless, with 
due respect, I should like to assure Mr. G. Hudson 
that however much danger may attend a little 
learning, knowledge, in whatever measure, is never 
fraught with danger. 

When I am about it, may I point out to some 
members who have contributed articles to THE 
RECORD in recent months, that young animals do not 
suckle their dams, it is the dams which suckle their 
young. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. BELL. 
65-67, Grenfell Road, 
Maidenhead, 
Berks. 
January 11th, 1960. 


Widespread Deaths in Wild Foxes 


Sir—We have recently received, for laboratory 
examination. a number of dead foxes. Some of 
these deaths have been confirmed as due to poison- 
ing, while one had been shot. Unfortunately, no 
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detinite cause could be found for the deaths of the 
remainder, most of which had been dead for some 
time, chopped by hounds or battered to death when 
found in a moribund state. We did, however, 
suspect in 2 cases the possibility of fox encephalitis. 

On the 8th of this month we received a fox from 
Dr. Carmichael with a history that it has been 
observed walking in circles and apparently blind. 
The fox was shot and the carcase sent to us 
immediately. 

On post-mortem examination we found evidence 
highly suspicious of fox encephalitis and inclusion 
bodies were found, which added to our previous 
suspicions. It is, of course, well known that the 
fox encephalitis virus is closely related to, if not 
identical with, canine virus hepatitis. 

We are attempting to passage the virus and 
material has been sent elsewhere for confirmation. 

Our motive in writing this letter is the apparent 
increasing seriousness of these deaths amongst foxes 
in recent weeks. Many veterinary surgeons have 
received enquiries concerning these losses and we 
here have been inundated with appeals for help by 
many of them, by M. F. H’s and their Association. 

Until now all kinds of reasons have been postu- 
lated as to the causes of these deaths, and we feel 
it incumbent on us to give tthe profession what 
information we have at the moment. 

A further communication will be sent when, and 
if, the position is clarified. 

Yours faithfully. 
S. F. J. HODGMAN, 
R. S. T. BOWDEN. 
The Animal Health Trust, 
Canine Health Centre, 
Kennett, 
Nr. Newmarket, 
Suffolk. 
January 9th, 1960. 


Canine Nutrition 

Sir,—Perhaps the following case history will prove 
interesting comment on the article in THE VETER- 
INARY RECORD (January 2nd) on the nutrition of 
small animals. 

An Alsatian guard dog of about 5 years of age was 
kept on a diet of 2 Ib. of a canned dog food a day, 
plus, of course, ad lib. water, and it maintained 
apparently good health. 

The dog was joined by a much younger, but adult, 
dog and put on the same diet. This dog, over the 
next 6 months, gradually lost weight and condition. 
and eventually I was asked to examine it. 

Apart from general unthriftiness and poor con- 
dition, little clinical evidence of disease could be 
found. Advice was to give as varied a diet as 
possible, with the emphasis on proteinaceous foods. 
Thus fresh butcher’s meat, eggs, and milk were 
given, with only the canned food at week-ends. 

An almost immediate improvement was seen in 
the patient, and has been maintained for the past 
year. 

I feel it is important to allow our patients to have 
as varied a diet as possible, in order to ensure an 
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intake of all dietary factors, known and unknown 
—the latter group may prove to be far more 
extensive than is realised now. 

Incidentally the fresh food diet I recommended 
was cheaper than the original canned food! 

Yours faithfully, 
R. SCOTT CAMERON. 

98, Monnow Street, 

Monmouth. 
January 6th, 1960 


Hypomagnesaemia in Small Bitches 

Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers can throw 
some light on the following ba!iling problem? 

About 1933, N. H. Brooksbank described in THE 
RECORD a condition which he described as “ hypo- 
magnesaemia in small bitches.” He referred to the 
well-known convulsive state which frequently affects 
small breeds 2 or 3 weeks after whelping, and which 
looks so much like hypomagnesaemia in cows, but 
which looks very different from the hypnotic state 
of the average hypocalcaemic cow. 

Accordingly, I have always treated this condition 
with intravenous magnesium sulphate, assisted by a 
further injection subcutaneously. Relaxation occurs 
a few seconds after the intravenous injection, and so 
far as I can remember only 2 cases have died, and 
these immediately after the injection. 

I was, therefore, surprised to read in Kirk’s “ Diag- 
nosis” that the symptoms were caused by a hypo- 
calcaemia, and more recently to learn that fellow 
practitioners in this town treat these cases with 
calcium borogluconate. 

How can a condition respond to both metals? 
Only one case in my experience failed to make a 
response to magnesium, and this reacted immediately 
to intravenous calcium, but clinically the case looked 
a little different, as the limbs were drawn up towards 
the body in the convulsions, and not stretched out 
stiffly, as is usual. 

A word of warning to anyone who wishes to try 
magnesium: the dose is minute. A pinch is dissolved 
in 5 c.c. water and injected very slowly until the 
bitch relaxes. The point should not be overlooked 
that the magnesium content of the blood is only 
4 mg. per 100 c.c., and that higher values will pro- 
duce narcosis. 

Yours faithfully. 
E. W. ASCOTT. 
125, Wilson Street. 
Bulawayo, 
S. Rhodesia. 
November 30th, 1959. 


The Elastrator Method of Castration 

Sir,—It is pleasing to note that UFAW is showing 
interest in those unfortunate male animals which 
suffer due to the apovlication of a constricting rubber 
ring around the neck of the scrotum. 

A trial of comnarative castration techniaues. using 
calves, produced little evidence to commend “ elastra- 
tion.” Corresnondence following the publication of 
results in THE VETERINARY RECORD gave several 
interesting references. A species difference has been 
noted: generally, lambs suffer less than calves; but 
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in both cases, after early application of the ring, 
i.e. 1 to 2 weeks, and under 4 weeks of age, in lambs 
and calves respectively, suffering is minimised. The 
difficulties encountered in early “elastration” of 
lambs are described by the writer in a previous letter 
(Fenton, 1958). 

Fenton ef al. (1958) demonstrated retardation of 
growth in calves castrated by this method at 6 weeks 
of age. It has also been noted that the more mature 
an animal becomes before castration the more sus- 
ceptible it is to the adverse effects of the rubber 
ring technique. In the calf trial 6 examinations at 
weekly intervals indicated that 2 phases of discomfort 
occur : — 

(i) Immediately following the operation when 
some calves became recumbent for several minutes 
and showed signs of inappetence the same day. 
Similar results have been observed in lambs. 

(ii) From 14 days onward until completion of 
necrosis and sloughing of the scrotum, when in 
some cases extensive inflammation and tumefac- 
tion occurred above the ring. 

Growth rates were assessed on comparative weight 
gains between castrated calves and controls kept 
under the same conditions of management. Where 
large swellings occurred, a check in the growth raie 
was noted. It is suggested that these comparisons, 
plus the observations of physical changes caused by 
the rubber ring, are a fair means of assessing the 
presence of pain. The action of the rubber ring 
causes complete ischaemia of the scrotum and its 
contents followed by sloughing. During this process 
an open wound provides a vulnerable site for infec- 
tion. Animals have to be condemned far too fre- 
quently because wounds of this nature provide an 
excellent mode of entry for Cl. tetani. 

Two good reasons for condemning the method 
are: misuse by the unqualified, and the difficulties 
which prevent the method from being used under 
scientific conditions. 

Yours faithfully. 
B. K. FENTON, 
Veterinary Livestock Officer. 
Department of Agriculture, 

P.O. Box 28, 

Nassau, 

Bahamas. 
January 6th, 1960. 
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SCIENTIFIC 
Sterility in Buffaloes (Bos bubalis; L) due to 
Fallopian Tube Lesions 
Sir —Little information is available about patho- 
logical conditions of the oviduct which can be 
responsible for sterility in the buffalo. In slaughter- 
house material, Bhattacharya et al. (1954) found the 
incidence of fallopian tube abnormalities in buffalo- 
heifers to be 3 per cent. (unilateral lesions), and | 
per cent. (bi-lateral lesions) respectively. So far as 
I know. no work on the aetiology of this condition 
in buffaloes has been done. Incidentally. Shalash 
(1958) found in Egyptian buffaloes an incidence of 
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8.59 per cent. cases where pathological conditions of 
the ovarian bursa and fallopian tubes were present. 

The diagnosis of bursitis, bursal adhesions, and 
salpingitis in the living animal is often considered 
to be difficult as it requires a good deal of experi- 
ence in rectal palpation. Two healthy buffalo 
heifers, 6 to 7 years old, which were quite regular 
in coming to heat, but repeating, were met with at 
the Mechanised State Farm, Madhurikund. The 
cause of these repeats was not known and the 
animals were referred to the author for investigation. 

On arrival the heifers were examined per rectum 
and no abnormality of the uterus could be discerned. 
A wavy, hard, swollen, tube-like structure having 
the feeling of a string of beads was felt near the 
ovaries. 

Repeated examination at different intervals 
revealed the same structure each time without change 
in its size or shape. A diagnosis of salpingitis was 
made, and since the condition was present on both 
sides, it was thought that the heifers would be 
permanently sterile. The animals were examined 
post mortem and this confirmed the diagnosis of 
hydrosalpinx, present on both sides. The fluid in 
the fallopian tube was watery in consistency, clear, 
and with no smell. On microscopical examination 
there were no epithelial cells nor leucocytes, and 
there was no indication of any inflammatory process. 
Efforts were made to aspirate the fluid with a fine 
needle but it was not possible to do so from the 
entire tube. Several bacteriological cultures were 
made from the exudate but there was no growth. 
Histopathological examination showed that there 
was no normal tube-like structure: it consisted of 
a number of chambers, varying in size and shape, 
lined by a squamous or low cuboidal type of cpi- 
thelium. The chambers contained a faintly staining, 
granular material. 

On the basis of these observations, and of examina- 
tion of abattoir material, it appears possible that 
this condition is quite a common cause of failure to 
breed in buffaloes. Several cases were seen in 
genital organs collected from the slaughterhouse at 
Agra from 1953-9. However, as the breeding history 
of the animals was not known, no systematic work 
was possible. Out of 182 female genitalia examined 
at the slaughterhouse, Agra, 8 had tubal disease. 
Three had pyogenic infection. It is interesting to 
record that in one case of hydrosalpingitis a double 
cervix was found. 

Thanks are due to Sri P. G. Pande, Director of 
Animal Husbandry, U.P., for kindly placing the 
heifers at the author’s disposal for investigation. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. P. JOHARI. 
Department of Gynaecology, Obstetrics and Artificial 
Insemination, 
U.P. College of Veterinary Science and Animal 
Husbandry, 
Mathura, U.P. 
India. 
January 6th, 1960. 
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